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OUR DAILY BREAD. 
“ GIVE us our daily bread,” we pray, 
And know but half of what we say. 


The bread on which our bodies feed 
Is but the moiety of our need. 


The soul, the heart, must nourished be, 
And share the daily urgency. 

And though it may be bitter bread 

On which these nobler parts are fed, 
No less we crave the daily dole, 

O Lord, of body and of soul! 


Sweet loaves, the wine must all afoam, 
The manna, and the honey-comb, 


All these are good, but better still 
The food which checks and moulds the will. 


The sting for pride, the smart for sin 
The purging draught for self within, 
The sorrows which we shuddering meet, 
Not knowing their after taste of sweet,— 


All these we ask for when we pray, 
“Give us our daily bread this day.” 


Lord, leave us not athirst, unfed ; 
Give us this best and hardest bread, 


Until, these mortal needs all past, 
We sit at thy full feast at last, 

The Bread of angels broken by thee 
The wine of joy poured constantly. 


— Susan Coolidge. 


From The Andover Review, Seventh Month 
THE NATURAL GROUNDS OF BELIEF IN 
A PERSONAL IMMORTALITY. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


Tavs far I am supposed to Lave been removing ob- 
jections ; but those who have followed me closely will 
perceive that I have turned my answers into import- 
ant arguments, perhaps the most important that I 
shall be able to bring forward at all. Thus far I have 
ostensibly been engaged in clearing the ground, but 
I think you will agree with me that I have also been 
laying a good foundation. I wish now to continue to 
build on that foundation. 

1. To me the most convincing proof of immortality 
is an indirect one,—a“ reductio ad absurdum,” that is, 
the absurdity or unthinkableness of the opposite. It 
may be presented in a few words. I would put it 
thus: Without immortality there would be no con- 
ceivable meaning in human life, nor, indeed, in the 
complex structure and elaborate evolution of the Cos- 
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mos itself. Every evolution must, by definition, have 
an end. Every cycle of material changes must fi- 
nally close. Now suppose the human race, or, indeed, 
the Cosmos itself, to have run its course, as it inevi- 
taby must finally. When all is done, and the cycle 
closed—What then? Evidently without immortal- 
ity it would be exactly as if it had never been at all ! 
The whole elaborate history of the Cosmos and of the 
organic kingdom, occupying inconceivable time and 
culminating in man, would be but an idle dream, an 
idiot tale, signifying—nothipg! Can we by reason 
accept a conclusion which isa stultification of reason ? 

2. But again: The belief in immortality is closely, 
though, perhaps, not necessarily, connected with a 
belief in God as a self-conscious, personal, but infinite 
Spirit. Now, it may be objected that the view above 
presented in regard to the origin of man’s spirit tends 
strongly toward impersonal Pantheism. It seems to 
assume that God is naught else than a sort of vital 
principle of Nature, a pervasive energy developing 
Nature unconsciously and by necessary law. Only 
that we apotheosize and personate it, and call it God. 
It seems to assume, farther, that a portion of this 
universal energy individuates itself by necessary law, 
more and more, until it finally reaches self-conscious 
personality for the first time in man. And thus it seems 
to imply that man is the only self-conscious being in 
existence, and therefore the only being worthy of 
worship. Humanity-worship, or in its lower forms, 
self-worship, is the necessary outcome of both mate- 
rialism and Pantheism. I wish now to remove this 
Pantheistic implication, and in doing so, to make an- 
other argument for immortality. 

I grant that following out this line of thought 
alone we are most naturally, though not necessarily, 
led in the direction of Pantheism. But there are 
other lines of thought which followed out lead not 
only naturally, but necessarily,to a different conclu- 
sion, namely, to that of self-conscious personality be- 
hind the phenomena of Nature. 

We have seen that the human brain, viewed with 
infinitely perfect senses, from the outside shows 
nothing but motions, etc., but from the inside, by re- 
flection, only consciousness, thought, etc.; from the 
one side only physical phenomena, from the other 
side only psychical phenomena. Now must not the 
same be true of Nature also. Viewed from the out- 
side, even by an absolutely perfect science, there is 
nothing, there can be nothing, but motions, molar and 
molecular, that is, physical phenomena. But, on the 
other side, which science cannot reach, must there not 
be here also psychical phenomena,—consciousness, 
thought, will,—in a word, Personality? In the only 
place, mark this, in the only place in the world where 
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we by observation get behind,—on the other side,—of 
some physical phenomena, namely, in the human 
brain, we find there psychical phenomena. May we 
not rationally conclude that the psychical always un- 
derlies the physical, that if we could see behind, on the 
other side of Cosmic phenomena, we would find there 
also conscious Personality ? If we cannot do this by 
observation, as we do in the brain, we can by reason. 
If we cannot by scientific “ searching find out God,” we 
can by highest philosophic reason get some glimpses 
of Him. 

So much for the removal of Pantheistic implica- 
tion. Now for the argument for immortality, based 
on the above. 

In the operations of our own brain we do get be- 
hind, on the inside of some pbysical, and we find 
there a new world, entirely different from the physi- 
cal,—a psychical, a spiritual world. Now if there be 
a God in the sense of self-conscious spirit behind the 
phenomena of nature, is it not evident that by getting 
behind some physical phenomena in our own self- 
consciousness we become, thereby and in so far, par- 
takers of the divine nature? And is not immortality 
an essential attribute of that nature? But again: 
If partakers of the divine nature, then are we not 
only his creatures, but also his children. He is our 
spiritual Father. Will a father make laws of nature 


which eventuate necessarily in delusive hopes of im- 
When we ask for bread will He give us 


mortality ? 
stones ? 

3. There is still another argument which seems to 
me very convincing. There is a necessary and indis- 
soluble connection between the True and the Good. 
The reason is obvious. The Good, or useful, is only 
the embodiment of the laws of nature, that is, of the 
True. We adapt ourselves to the known laws of na- 
ture, and these thereby become to us beneficent or 
good. I suppose all recognize this necessary connec- 
tion in one direction. All recognize that the True 
must at some time become useful. It may not be 
now, nor in this century, nor even in this millennium ; 
but at some time, sooner or later, it will vindicate its 
character as truth by useful application. All admit 
this. Butnotall admit the necessary connection the 
other way. Not all are ready to admit that whatever 
is good in the long run and in the final outcome must be 
in accordance witb the laws of nature, and, therefore, 
in some sense true. Yet this is as certain as the 
other. 

Now the belief in God and immortality is not only 
universal,—unless destroyed by a shallow scientific 
philosophy,—but was at all times,is now, and ever 
will be, a necessary condition of human improvement. 
Without it man would never have emerged out of the 
animality into humanity, or, having thus emerged, 
would never have risen above the lowest possible 
stages. It issimply inconceivable that what has ever 
been the necessary condition of human progress 
should have no foundation in the laws of nature, 
should have no objective reality corresponding 
thereto. 

The objection which I know will be raised against 
all this is, that the belief is only the result of our de- 
sires, that “the wish is the father of the thought.” 








taken in connection with its universality and persist- 
ence, are an evidence of truth. For if, as we have 
seen, man is born of nature, his mental structure is 
the result of the laws of nature. Therefore, the uni- 
versal belief in God and immortality has persisted 
and grown because it was fit to survive ; that is, be- 
cause it was founded in the laws of nature, and, 
therefore, in some sense true. Or, to put it another 
way: the belief is the necessary consequence of the 
opening of a new world in our self-consciousness,—a 
world not of sense, but of spirit, and thereby a par- 
taking of the divine nature. If a dog or anape could, 
by teaching, be elevated to the point of self-conscious- 
ness (which, however, even by the laws of evolution 
is impossible), such dog or ape would thereby be- 
come a person, and therefore immortal, and would 
believe in his immortal, spiritual life for the same 
reason that it now believes in, or realizes, its mate- 
rial life. 

4. It is curious to observe that even the positivist 
and materialist are compelled implicitly to acknowl- 
edge, even while they explicitly deny, the truth of the 
above propositions, For example, Comte, the great 
founder of Positivism, admits the necessity of such be- 
liefs, while he denies their validity. He even admits 
the absolute necessity of a religion. Therefore, he 
insists that we must create again, by the imagination 
and the poetic faculty, what reason and philosophy 
have forever destroyed. In fact, he himself sets us 
the example. He creates a religion, namely, Positiv- 
ism ; a God, namely, humanity ; a priesthood, namely 
the philosophers,and himself the high priest and 
vicegerent ; ‘and even organizes a church and a wor- 
ship. 

The same may be said of George Eliot and her re- 
ligion of Humanity. God, the soul, and immortality 
are all, alas, delusions. We know it; but a belief in 
them seems necessary for noble living, to give dig- 
nity and significance to human life. Therefore we 
must behave as if they were realities. Life is a stage, 
and we are all merely players ; but we must play our 
parts nobly, and we cannot do so without seeming, at 
least, to believe these things. We are but little 
children playing church and making believe immortal 
souls. We play likeitis all so. We choose to delude 
ourselves for a time, because it is pleasant and life 
would be tiresome without it. 

But, it will be asked, Do we not find justification for 
this view of life in the phenomena of love? Some 
weak, sentimental souls mistake their own fervid im- 
aginings for objective realities. The loved one is for 
them really an angel to be worshiped. This, the posi- 
tivist would say, is like the orthodox religionist. On 
the other hand, some strong but coarser natures, see 
plainly the delusion of the sentimentalists, and in 
violent revulsion strip Love to the nakedness of pure 
animalism. This is like the gross materialist in re- 
gard toreligion. Buta third class, wiser in the phil- 
osophy of life, refined like the first class, and strong 
like the second, estimate more justly and love more 
reasonably. They choose to throw a halo of glory 
about the object of love, but are not deceived thereby. 
They create by the imagination and poetic faculty 





what sober reason rejects ; and thus idealize, apothe- 
osize the loved one. These are like Comte and 
George Eliot in religion. 

But the answer to this is plain. This apotheosis 
in love and in art is indeed right, and is really en- 
nobling. But why? Because the earthly ideal isthe 
image of the divine ideal, because through the earthly 
ideal we worship the absolute ideal, that is, God. But 
destroy the absolute ideal itself, and what is there left 
in Love but pure animalism, or in Nature but pure 

, Sense-perception. 

5. Finally, I cannot help comparing rational 
Christianity with this modern substitute, or human- 
ity worship. Comte, and Fredesick Harrison, and 
George Eliot, and all the positivists and materialists, 
very rightly, and of necessity, make man the true ob- 
ject of worship. Not, indeed, the individual man, nor 
the community, nor the human race as it now exists, 
but an ideal collective humanity, or what may be called 
the spirit of Humanity. Their highest ethical princi- 
ple is the sacrifice of the individual to, the absorption 
of self into, the spirit of humanity. This is, indeed, 
a very noble principle. But why stop at humanity ? 
there isa still higher ethical principle, namely, the ab- 
sorption of self into the spirit of the Cosmos, of which 
humanity itself is but a part. 
God. The worship of humanity is only the second 
law, the worship of Godis the first. Christianity, too, 
worships humanity, not an impersonal abstraction 
called humanity, like Comte and Frederick Harrison, 
but humanity embodied in an ideal, that is, a divine 
man. But Christianity goes farther. In addition to this 
it worshipsalso the Infinite Spirit of the Cosmos. But, 
again, not anadstraction like the Pantheist, nor an 
impersonal “something not ourselves which makes 
for righteousness ” like Matthew Arnold, nor yet an 
“unknowable power behind nature and determining 
its phenomena” like Herbert Spencer, but an Infinite 
personal God, knowable, in part, by the study of the 
laws of nature, which are his modes of operation, and, 
in part, by the study of our own spiritual natures 
which are in his image. 

Joseru Le Contre. 

University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FRIENDS IN NEW YORK STATE, 
FREQUENTLY during our late visit to New York there 
was the desire to send tidings to Friends of our welfare 
and varied experiences, but time and ability seemed 
insufficient for the effort. Now amid continued en- 
gagements the mind reverts to the ground covered, 
and the friends we mingled with so briefly, socially 
and religiously, with feelings of heart-felt thankful- 
ness for the kindness received as we journeyed among 
comparative strangers. The ready response every- 
where to do all possible to promote our concern made 
the way easy for as. Truly the heart overflowed, 
again and again in view of blessings dispensed, hu- 
man and Divine, yet we scarcely realize where the 
line of separation comes; for hath not every mani- 
festation of loving-kindnessits root in the Infinite 
Source? While there was much to discourage from 
a partial or finite view,in the effort to maintain 
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some of the very small meetings, and other binder- 
ing circumstances, yet on the whole there was much 
also to encourage in the interest manifested, and the 
faithfulness of many to uphold the underlying prin- 
ciples of our Religious Society, and gather the fold in 
love. We could but feel there was an underlying 
cause both in that part of the vineyard and in this 
for deserted meeting-houses and empty seats, and 
while with added wisdom and dearly-bought exper- 
ience we may not be able to retrieve our loss, yet 
the prayerful desire arises that we may so keep the 
watch, abounding in love and with a growing ap- 
preciation for varying conditions and requirements, 
that our meetings, small and large, may be occasions 
for true spiritual refreshment ; that no spirit of sit- 
ting in judgment or fault-finding toward others, 
neither the overshadowing of discouragement, shall 
mar the inward harmony and communion of spirit 
with spirit and with the Father of life and truth. We 
are all children, learning and growing,I trust, through 
added lessons in the book of life, and while we feel 
the duty imperative to be charitable toward the er- 
rors of omission and commission on the part of others, 
I believe we should also be merciful to ourselves,—en- 
deavoring to let “ the dead past bury its dead ” and to 
press forward toward the more perfect life. With 
the clearer outlook over our past record we see with 
surprise and regret that lack of understanding, or a 
self-righteous spirit, has expelled from fellowship 
bright-minds and devoted lovers of righteousness, 
also has refused admission to our ranks those who 
might have proved stalwart members and advanced 
the cause of truth and love within our borders. Re- 
gret, too, that even after the sad experience of more 
thap sixty years ago, there should have been found 
anywhere the spirit comparable to “tithing anise, 
mint, and cummin, and neglecting the weightier 
matters of the law,—judgment, mercy, and faith.” 

But the present, whatever the surface aspect may 
be, is the golden time for us all to rise superior to 
every hindering influence, to put away all enmity, 
and in the Christ spirit unite in fellowship for the 
attainment of the most perfect manifestation of that 
Divinity which shapes our lives. But I have wan- 
dered from the subject or the line of thought which 
prompted the pen. The desire has lived with me 
that others may be drawn in gospel love to visit 
some of these small meetings, as well as larger ones, 


assured they will meet a warm welcome, and may 
lend an influence of strength and comfort to those 
who sometimes feel the weight of responsibility to 


rest heavily upon them. While some of the meet- 
ings are somewhat difficult to reach, we found them 
easier of access than we had supposed, yet we regret 
not getting to “ Potter’s Hollow,” in Duanesburgh 
Quarter, where Israel Drake and wife, with other 
worthies, had been faithful standard-bearers, and 
where a few of their successors are still 
Friends thought the long, rough travel by stage 
would be arduous; still I hope others more courage- 
ous will be enabled to mingle socially and religiously 
with the few remaining there. There is also a little 
meeting of easy access, at Pittstown, correspondent, 
Joseph H. Lawton, Middle Falls, N. Y., which we 


members. 
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failed to visit, and hope it will not be lost sight of by 
others. 

There was very much of interest relating to 
Friends both in their homes and meetings, which 
may not now be recalled, but the open doors, with 
such warmth of hospitality and travail of spirit so 
truly shared, have left an impress not soon to be ef- 
faced. Sometimes we are led to query in the pres- 
ence of such favors, whether the perfect freedom and 
home feeling so widespread are not peculiar to our 
Society, but are checked in remembrance of the uni- 
versal love of the Father, also that our experience 
has been confined mostly within our own fold. We 
regretted limitations in socia] mingling, but it seemed 
necessary in order to accomplish the service in due 
season, though the rapid succession of appointments 
did not prevent many restful hours and grateful sea- 
sons in homes where much of interest and love cen- 
tred. Neither did it preclude the great enjoyment 
of the beautiful country through which we passed. 
The renowned Hudson and its surroundings, the dis- 
tant view and nearer approach to mountain ranges 
was very inspiring, including the Highlands, Green 
Mountains, Adirondacks, Catskill, and others less 


noted. Wealso had a fine view on our way to Nev- | 


ersink of Shawangunk Mountains and the vicinity of 
Lake Mohonk. I must not omit mention of a de- 
lightful visit to Hannah Paul’s summer resort, the 
“Mansion House,” pleasantly removed from the 
thronged centre of Saratoga Springs, which we were 
favored to reach through the kindness of Philip Dor- 
land, and often have I recurred to the comfort which 
guests must find in that lovely retreat. We were 
privileged to ride through the beautiful Park,—once 
the property of A. T. Stewart,—the profusion of white 
pines affording a shelter in the circuitous drives 
through the extensive grounds. We also had a fine 


view of Mount McGregor, where General Grant's | 


last days were spent, and were offered a trip to its 
attractive heights, had time permitted. We saw 
many ancient meeting-houses and homes. The first 
meeting in the vicinity of Chatham was held before 
the Revolution, I think, in a barn, now in possession 
of George Reynolds; here a grand view of the sur- 
rounding country from a hill near by was afforded 
An interesting parlor-meeting was held in an ancient 
home of the Bull family, near Campbell Hall, Goshen 
county, where about sixty gathered, mostly descend- 
ants of the original family and builders of the house, 
which was erected somewhere between 1723 and 
1727. In course of building it was struck by light- 
ning, cracking the wall, which is plainly seen; it was 
once used as a fort to protect from the Indians. It is 
built on a rock and is very substantial; it is almost 
covered with ivy, and is a most attractive home, with 
many interesting associations, from which a rich store 
might have been gleaned in a longer stay. It is stil] 
occupied by those of the original name, and in the 
vicinity are many families who love to gather under 
the old home roof. It was a precious season, which 
the grateful heart will long hold in remembrance. 
Another parlor meeting comes to mind, held in 
the home of Job and Emeline Wilbur,—in lieu of a 
meeting at North Easton, it having been thought suf- 








ficient to have an appointment at South Easton only, 
—about forty neighbors and friends meeting with us. 
The covering of Divine love was felt to spread over 
us, and we trust the occasion was as profitable as if 
held in the meeting-house. We had a most restful 
ride on the mountain side that afternoon, with a 
view of a wide extent of country that afforded us 
great enjoyment. Our sympathy was warmly en- 
listed for the little meeting at Athens, where only 
two women Friends are members, yet very loath to 
relinquish their effort for its continuance ; several 
concerned Friends in that vicinity have recently 
been removed from this life, and they keenly feel 
the stripping. One of the largest meetings we at- 
tended was at Coeymans, a few miles from New Bal- 
timore, in Duanesburg Quarter. We were surprised 
after wending our way among the hills to find so 
many assembled. Truly it seemed that here might 
be a centre among intelligent people for the arising 
in life and power of witnesses to the efficacy of “ that 
light which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.” We regretted not being in time for the 
First-day school, which is an encouraging feature of 
the meeting, and I think superintended by Stephen 
Davenport, where we dined before going on to Athens 

As stated at the commencement there can be no 
particularizing of meetings at this late date, but a day 
or two spent at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, with 
Charles Cocks and daughters, and the two meetings 
held on First-day at Cornwall and Smith’s Clove, are 
recalled with interest. The beauty of the surround- 
ing scenery was calculated to awaken feelings of rev- 
erence and devotion, seeming as though an influence 
was ever present to uplift and inspire the lovers of 
Nature, attuning the spirit to Diviner harmonies 
than sometimes find place in our thoughts. 

Our first arrival was filled with pleasure ; met by 
our kind friend, C. C., and crossing the river in a lit- 
tle boat in full view of Storm King mountain, also a 
delightful drive, partly by moonlight, on an adjoin- 
ing peak. We found elegant homes, with well-kept 
grounds, near the summit, affording grateful retreats 
from the crowded city, also a large boarding-house, 
open all the year,in view of the Hudson. A very 
pleasant feature of this ride was a call on Amelia E. 
Barr, the author of “Friend Olivia,” and other 
works. We found her a very interesting woman, with 
a warm feeling toward Friends, as had also her 
daughter ; researches for her works having brought 
a closer acquaintance with the principles we profess, 
and the faithfulness of many in upholding them. 
She is a full believer in the “ Inward Light,” and 
marvels that religiously-minded people can be ignor- 
ant of it. She has written a book connected with 
the days of Slavery, the title of which is forgotten, 
which will be published some time in the future. She 
was to sailfor England in a few days to make ar- 
rangements for the publication of “Friend Olivia” 
there. She greatly enjoys the seclusion of her home 
in winter as in summer, finding beauty and grandeur 
in each season, and the environments helpful for her 
work But my letter is long, and with a message of 


love for the many friends who are gratefully remem- 
bered, I will close. L. H. P. 


Eighth month 1, 1890. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
BELIEF, ESSENTIAL AND NON-ESSENTIAL. 


Some time ago, in calling at a neighbor’s I met a Bap- 
tist minister, who accosted me (as soon as the intro- 
ductory salutation was over) with “I suppose you area 
Christian and believe in the death of Jesus, and the 
atoning blood,” etc. I quietly replied that I had 
said and still felt that there was more efficacy in the 
life of Jesus, than in his death ; not that I considered 
it an unholy thing, or denied the sacrifice as not 
working a good to those who would profit by it, but 
to merely believe he was sent as a sacrifice and that 
in this understanding of his coming rested our salva- 
tion, I could not think. I felt that we would do more 
for the good of mankind to first hold up the life, and 
in this we would add much thought for death. He 
quoted many passages of Scripture to convince me of 
his stand-point. I then asked him what benefit was 
derived by the death of Jesus in those who lived a 
profligate life, virtually denying the gospel light in 
word and deed. He still insisted on the necessity of 
a sacrificial death, the vicarious atonement, etc. 
Since then, I have contemplated the many beliefs 
which are extant in the church membership ; 80 many 
that say I believe this,and I believe that; having 
joined some church they evince adependence on a 
theoretical acceptance of that church’s belief, seem- 
ingly without having examined the power that opens 
a knowledge to see the practical side of a true belief. 
Belief is a credit given to evidence, and in this 
connection the evidence must be in the life. We all 
believe (or nearly all) that there is one great living 
influence, and we are agreed to call this God. Why 
do we believe this? Because we see and feel a power 
that is above and beyond our comprehension, yet 
cannot tell “ whence it cometh nor whither it goeth;” 
this is the evidence. Belief is much when it has the 
roots of a principle to rest on, otherwise what is it? 
I believe there is a city called London, but only be- 
cause I have read the history and heard people talk 
of the wonders of that place; I lose all the reality, 
which gives the greatest instruction and interest. Just 
so with all the beauties of the natural or artificial 
world ;’tis the reality that remains to instruct or the 
sublimity to inspire. And nowhere is this more 
strongly verified than in the spiritual life. We be- 
lieve the Bible is a great history both of a race as a 
race, and also of the spiritual intuition belonging to 
individuals along the line of that race history ; but 
the depths of feeling by which they were actuated, 
and the devotedness of purpose with which they sur- 
mounted difficulties can be of no avail to us, only as 
we come into a similar spiritual experience. Thus 
every earnest seeker of the Divine light comes to 
realize impressions given by the spirit of the Father, 
and is convinced of the source of true knowledge. 
The beginning of this is typified by Biblical history, 
the very first chapter being the opening of the first 
seal. ’Tis said, “Inthe beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth,” emblematic of our two-fold 
nature, the natural and the spiritual. Then “ the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the water and 
God said let there be light and there was light.” We 
know that water is an unstable element, easily thrown 


| 
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into commotion by wind or whatever force may be 
brought to bear. Our lives are much like it. We 
have all felt this unsettled condition; this being 


| tossed and disturbed in the inner life. But where 


the spirit of God has moved upon the face of the soul 
deep, behold a light and a holy calm comes over us, 
and we realize the semblance of the literal history by 
an inward work. Our belief is then a practical ex- 
perience of something which establishes us in the 
truth. 

Hence the first essential is a realization of this 
inbreathing which produces a true life by Divine wis- 
dom in each and every soul. There may remain a 
difference in judgment owing to the standard of our 
attainment, or not being careful ; we judge by our fi- 
nite judgment. But if obedient there will be a growth, 
and in this growth an understanding of what is re- 


| quired; this is very essential. We remember the 


language of God to Cain when he allowed jealousy to 
come in, when he saw that Abel’s offering was ac- 
cepted and his rejected, the difference being in the 
offering and the spirit of offering it. “ If thou doest 
well shalt thou not be accepted, but if thou doest not 
well sin lieth at the door.” A holy covenant, and the 
result remains to be the same to-day. If our offering 
be by the promptings of the mere belief in the out- 
ward law, it will not profit us; being of the earth 
earthly, as Cain’s. Butif it be the first fruit of our 
lives, by the sacrifice of the will of the creature, we 
will do well. It is recorded that the whole earth was 
of one speech, but as they journeyed and came to a 
beautiful plain, they were led off by the attractions 
of the outward, and conceived the thought of build- 
ing a tower to reach from that spot to heaven to 
make them a name; but it was not the thing to do, 
and confusion came amongst them and they were 
scattered. Thus we see all along the history of the 
race that to know the right, and do it, was the essen- 
tial and remains to be, that we may all journey on 
to the promised land. 

Moses was to be the lawgiver, Aaron the mouth- 
piece, joint work ; and as they were obedient to Moses 
they journeyed on without hindrance, but soon they 
felt they could not suffer privations and murmured, 
wishing they were back in the wilderness or had died 
there. They believed Moses was sent as a deliverer 
from Egyptian bondage, but not having a depth of 
experience they were unsettled and disobedient. 
Yet we remember that each had to gather manna 
for himself or herself, some more, some less, and “ he 
that gathered much had nothing over, and he that 
gathered little had no lack.” Look at this beautiful 
similitude. God gave the essential food and in suffi- 
cient quantities. Is it essential to my spiritual growth 
that I believe the children of Israel did travel in the 
outward wilderness forty years, just as it is recorded ? 
No. Bat itis essential that I know by experience of 
being preserved from the wilderness and confusion 
of the inner travail, and that I pass over into a condi- 
tion emblematic of a land flowing with milk and 
honey. Is it essential that my friend make a public 
avowal of her belief in the literal transaction of all 
the events recorded in the Bible? No. But it is es- 
sential that she labor for the principle which will ex- 
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emplify the truth in her life and develop a higher 
spiritual perception. This belief must be substan- 
tiated by experience, else it is only in the letter and 
can never make the comers thereunto perfect. Let us 
look beyond the mere type and come to feel and 
know a baptism of the spirit of the Anti-type. Then 
belief will be much, and the perusal of the Bible 
will interest and instruct. Wewill not depend on 
the literal word, but by an experience fully agreeing 
with the spirit of their experience we will journey on 
to a higher life, where Moses and Elias will be trans- 
figured before us, with Christ the Power of God ov- 
ershadowing us,and a Saviour present and perfect 
will illumine our spiritual eye. 


Hoopeston, Iil. Mary G. Smita. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 1890.—No. 31. 
EIGHTH MONTH 17, 1890. 
THE TEN LEPERS. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Were not the ten cleansed? but where 
are the nine ?—Luke 17: 17 
Read Luke 17 : 11-19. 

WE must bear in mind that the several discourses of 
Jesus which we have been studying were delivered 
as he passed through cities and villages on his last 
journey to Jerusalem, according to the testimony of 
Luke13: 21. He had taught the people many lessons, 
discoursing in parable and story, and in language 
suited to the capacity of the rich and influential as 
well as the lowly and poor. 

Now there is yet another of the duties of life that 
he would impress upon their consciousness, the duty 
of thankful acknowledgment for favors bestowed ; 
that this is not alone due to God, the great dispenser 
of every blessing, but to those who are helpful to us, 
who come to our assistance when we are in need, who 
pity and so far as they can relieve us in our afflic- 
tions. He had shown the sad ending of a selfish life 
spent only in its own gratification, and he would 
point out the duty ofa grateful acknowledgment of 
every favor received, and of cultivating a thankful 
spirit in all our intercourse with one another. 

The occasion soon offers. A common disease in 
all far eastern countries is leprosy, a most loathsome 
and fearful affliction. The diagnosis and treatment 
of leprosy is given in the 13th and 14th chapters of 
Leviticus. As Jesus and his disciples, still pursuing 
their journey, entered into a certain village they 
encountered ten lepers. As the law most strictly 
enjoined, they had been separated from their families, 
and were living outside the limits of the village. 

Jesus, Master, have mercy on us. This was the 
burden of their desire. They had heard of the won- 
derful power he possessed, and how many had been 
“made whole” through his instrumentality, and 
they craved the same compassion, and the’same relief 
for themselves. This is the first and perhaps the 
only occasion in which both terms Jesus and Master 
were combined. These poor sufferers were greatly 
in earnest, and their appeal was intended to convey 
the faith they had in his power to heal. 

Go show yourselves unto the priests, etc. This was 
all, so far as is narrated, but the faith with which 
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they heard and obeyed his command was strong 
enough to lead them to undertake the journey, and 
we know no more than “as they went they were 
healed.” But the point of the lesson is not in the 
healing, but in the spirit which it awakened in one 
of the healed. 

When he saw thathe was healed. When he became 
conscious that he was no longer a miserable, despised 
leper, but that the blood which flowed through his 
veins was cleansed from the foul taint, his joy was so 
great that before he could go to the priest, and have 
the ban of isolation from his family and friends re- 
moved, he must seek out Jesus the Master, through 
whom this great blessing had been bestowed, and 
return thanks for what he had done for him, for- 
getting not to glorify God also. 

He was a Samaritan. Jesus never failed to show 
how the Samaritans were just as acceptable to the 
Divine Father, and as true in their loyalty to his ser- 
vice as were their neighbors, the Jews, who would 
have no dealings with them. 

Where are the nine? This is the great thought of 
the lesson. These also were restored to health and 
usefulness, but what return were they willing to 
make for the favor they had received? Simply 
nothing! No gratitude filled their hearts to God, the 
giver of every good and perfect gift, or to Jesus, his 
beloved and faithful Son, who through the power 
given Him of His Father, had been enabled to be 
their friend and helper. What a view this affords of 
the estimate Jesus had of the unthankfulness of man! 
How much is needed the practical lessons and the 
perfect example of this holy Son to open to us the 
true purpose of life and the duties and obligations it 
imposes, which, if followed, lead to the highest and 
fullest enjoyment possible to the best soul-life. 


The spirit of Jesus was grieved that of ten who 
received the blessing, but one realized his obligation 
sufficiently to return thanks for it. Self-love was still 
the ruling principle of the nine, and the concern 


| of the Master followed them. A deeper chord was 


touched in the heart of the Samaritan, and full of 
gratitude to God he came to the feet of the Saviour. 
So it is to-day. Of the many who cry aloud in their 
infirmity but few are so truly grateful as to receive 


| the blessed injunction, “ Go thy way, thy faith hath 


made thee whole.” But, 


“ Though benedictions on our lips be dumb, 
The Father claims us in our barren need,” 


| and his enduring love ever follows his erring child- 
| ren, chiding and alluring them back to Him through 


the blessed influence of His holy spirit. Then let us 
seek to grow in gratitude to Him, rejoicing in our 


| blessings and believing that our burdens are but 
| blessings in disguise, which if rightly borne will 


make us truly blest. 

Let us strive to make God first and self last, that 
the law of love may become the governing principle 
of our hearts, and lead us to— 

“ Follow with reverent steps the great example 

Of Him whose holy work was doing good, 
So shall the wide earth seem our Father's temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude.” 





NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

Gratitude is a generous emotion that at once seeks 
opportunity to express itself either in word or act. 
In very many in whom it is wanting there has been 
no effort on the part of those who had their early 
training to instill a sense of thankful acceptance of 
favors. Rather, it is with a large majority whom we 
meet, a matter of entire indifference ; the kind act or 
the encouraging word is received as if it was a right, 
and no acknowledgment is rendered. The heart of 
him who bestows must be large indeed,—must, in 
fact, be of the same texture that gave the Master 
such grand strength and power, if he can calmly and 
without resentment find himself entirely ignored 
and his favor counted as not of sufficient importance 
to be worth the simple thanks which flow spontane- 
ously from the greatful heart, and endears the pos- 
sessor to all of like feeling. It is noteworthy that of 
the ten who were cleansed, one was a Samaritan, 
and he alone came back to Jesus to give thanks for 
his restoration. The Samaritans were held in con- 
tempt by the Jews; we are told that “they had no 
dealings” with them. The ground of this aversion 
is traced back 700 years before, when the kingdom of 
Israel, embracing ten tribes,—which had previously 
revolted from Judah, and set up an independent 
monarchy,—was conquered by the Assyrian king, 
their capital city, Samaria, depopulated, and the 
whole country rendered desolate through destruction 
from the invasion and the carrying away into cap- 
tivity of the most notable people by the king’s army. 
After the lapse of many years a mixed population, 
some brought from the large cities of Assyria and 
renegade Jews from the kingdom of Judah and adja- 
cent countries, settled again the desolated lands of 
Israel. They were a mongrel race of heathen and 
Hebrew parentage, and though claiming Jacob for 
their father (John 4: 12) and in the time of Jesus 
mingling with the Jews in their worship, they, as we 
see, were not accorded the privilege of social equality. 
The history of the revolt which made them a sepa- 
rate nation and the invasion by Shalmanezer, the 
king of Assyria, followed in the reign of his grandson, 
Esarhaddon, by the repeopling of the country by 
colonization affords a deeply interesting study of an- 
cient history, and makes clear to the Scripture student 
many questions that are otherwise difficult to under- 
stand. The province of Galilee, which formed the 
northern position of Palestine, was not included in 


Samaria, which in the time of Jusus occupied the | 


central division with Judea on the south and Galilee 
on the north. 


A Goop man’s inner life is hid with 
outward life isan irresitible argument for Christian- 
ity and a reservoir of blessings to the community. 
He is prayerful; he is patient ; he is persevering ; he 
is philanthropic ; he is powerful with the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit. These five P’s constitute the 
model of the live Christian. 


A minister Of Christ might, with great propriety, 
begin every sermon with, “I have a message from 
God to thee.” 
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A LETTER TO ONE OF THE EDITORS. 

(The date of this letter isin Third month last. The editor, 

however, to whom it was addressed thinks its contents still of 
interest. The article by H. M. J.,to which it alludes, was that 
printed Third month 8, the first of those on the subject of Mate- 
rialism and Science.— Eps. ] 
Dear Friend : You have been very much in my mind 
lately. Iam a faithful reader of the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL and I am glad to see so many evidences 
of growth. H.M. J.’s article on Science in a late 
number, I consider one of the most important and 
best articles on the subject I have yet seen. It 
seemed to me like a true and unbiased statement of 
facts. Swedenborg says: “It is no proof of a man’s 
understanding to be able to confirm whatever he 
pleases; but to be able to discern what is true is true 
and what is false is false,—this is the mark and charac- 
ter of intelligence.” 

I noticed sometime ago an article in your paper 
by a Friend, that he wished Friends could have 
more advanced and scientific teaching from Friends’ 
ministry. I hope he will see that article by H. M. 


J., for he has said all that can be truthfully said about 


it,—that is from positive knowledge. Speculations 
and theories we have no use for except as they lead 
upto truth. What we do want most is practical, hon- 
est, straightforward, good men and women trained 
in the ethics of truth and facts—men and women 
who will do what they agree to do and do well what 
they undertake. We need to-day more than at any 
previous time in the history of our nation men and 
women with true, loyal hearts to stand at the head of 
our government and wisely direct its issues,—men 
and women of integrity, who can be trusted with the 
great resources of our nation and see that our laws 
are enforced and obeyed. 

Wonderful indeed is God’s dealing with us. How 
our hearts swell and grow with the throes of new 
life welling upin us. We want the power from on 
high to savor our thoughts and life, and cleanse us 
and help us to speak the new words of life, and to 
drink from the spiritual fountain of life-giving water 
flowing out from the Divine. Wood and stone struc- 


| tures are gathering places, but the Temple is in the 


heart, and praise is an honest, true, holy, industrious 
life of the worshiper. 

This life is its own proof of truth,—its own evi- 
dence of life. The new prayer shall be “O, Blessed 
Spirit of Truth, lead us into the recognition of this 
universal freedom of light, of hope, of joy, of peace, 
of blessedness in being and doing the good ; of true 
righteousness in honest, well-ordered lives.” 

Rochester, N. Y. M. F. A. 


Ir is not by change of circumstances, but by fit- 
ting our spirits to the circumstances in which God 
has placed us, that we can be reconciled to life and 
duty.—F. W. Robertson. 


No individual can attain to true manliness or wo- 
manliness without loving and laboring for others. 
The good of each is bound up in the good of all, and 
no one can live to himself alone. The effort to do 
so results only in a feebler, poorer, weaker self. 





Howakp M. JENKINS, Managing Editor. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS: 
HELEN G. LONGSTRETH. Louisa J. ROBERTS. 
RAcHEL W. HILLBORN. Lyp1a H. HALL. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 9, 1890. 


Ovr friend Isaac Eyre, of Newtown, Pa., writes to us 
under date of Eighth month Ist, that being about to 
make arrangements to attend Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
to be held at Mount Pleasant on the 2d of Ninth 
month, he consulted Friends’ Almanac, and found it 
was announced as being held at Salem. This, he re- 
marks, is an error, and requests usto make a note of 
the fact for the information of those who may pro- 
pose to attend. Ohio Yearly Meeting is held at Mt. 
Pleasant in the even-numbered years,—which, in 
fact, is stated in the Almanac, (on page 30), though 
not on the calendar page for Ninth month. 


Tue Programme of the meeting of the Union for 
Philanthropic Labor, to be held next month at Pen- 
dleton, Indiana, is given elsewhere in our advertising 
columns. The meeting will begin its sessions on the 
9th of the month, at 3 p. m., following the adjournment 
of the First-day School General Conference. The re- 
union of Friends on this occasion will be one of much 
interest, and there should be a good attendance. We 
suggest that all who think of being present should 
turn to the letter of our friend John L. Thomas, pub- 
lished in the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL of Sixth 
month 28, in which he makes suggestions as to routes 
of travel, etc. 


DEATHS. 

BROWN.—Seventh month 30th, 1890, at his home, 251 
Hoffman street, Baltimore, Md., Thomas M. Brown, aged 
58 years. An esteemed member of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting. 


BROWN.—Suddenly, Seventh month 20th, 1890, at the 
residence of her brother, Thomas H. Matthews, Cockeys- 
ville, Baltimore county, Md., Ann M. Brown, in the 79th 
year of her age. 
Monthly Meeting. 


An esteemed member of Baltimore 


DICKENSON.—At the residence of her niece, Ann 
Dickenson, 13 Baldwin street, Newark, N. J., Sarah Thomp- 
son, on her 90th birthday. A member of Plainfield 
Monthly Meeting. Interment in Plainfield. 

FRENCH.—Seventh month 26th, 1890, Clayton French, 
of Philadelphia, in his 67th year. 

GILLINGHAM.—In Philadelphia, Seventh month 29th, 
1890, Marianna, daughter of the late Mahlon Gillingham. 

HAMBLETON.—Fourth month 26th, 1890, at the resi- 
dence of her daughter, Hannah M. Griffith, Alma, Ne- 
braska, of pneumonia and congestion of the brain, Annie, 
widow of Elihu Hambleton, aged 84 years and seven 
months. She was born in Sussex county, N. J., and was 
married to Elihu Hambleton in 1825. After his death in 
1381 she removed to Camden, Indiana, to live with her 
daughter. She united with the Society of Friends when 





quite young, and was an esteemed member of Camden 
Monthly Meeting. 


MORGAN.—Sixth month 27th, 1890, at the residence of 
her brother-in-law, Thomas H. Matthews, Cockeysville, 
Baltimore county, Md., Edith Morgan. A member of Gun- 
powder Monthly Meeting, formerly of Brownsville, Pa. 


NEEDLES.—Seventh month 29th, 1890, at New Bir- 
mingham, Texas, William Jenkins Needles, in his 24th 
year, only son of Edward M. and the late Cornelia J. 
Needles, of Philadelphia. A member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia. 


RYDER.—Suddenly, Sixth month Ist, 1890, at his resi- 
dence, near Brewster, Putnam county, N. Y., Edward Ry- 
der, in the 57th year of his age. 

The sudden call from works to rewards of Edward Ry- 
der deserves more than a passing notice. Though not in 
membership with Friends he was always welcomed to their 
meetings, he having an acceptable gift in the ministry. 
When his peculiar situation was alluded to (not being a 
member of any religious organization) his answer was 
“The world was larger than any church,” maintaining that 
professing Christians ought to have some common ground 
where all sectarian walls of partition could be broken 
down. 

He was a frequent contributor to The Journal, and later 
occasionally to the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, on re- 
ligious subjects, and his contributions will be remembered 
by many, “ Lights and Shadows of Quakerism,” etc., etc. 
Some years since, feeling that the life and labors of Eliza- 
beth Fry were not known to many of the present genera- 
tion, he conceived the idea of condensing the same, giving 
the prominent and interesting portions in a smaller volume, 
and bringing them in a readable shape, thereby reaching 
those who had failed to peruse the original ponderous vol- 
umes. The result was successful in reaching the public, 
but only as a labor of love on his part, as he failed to realize 
enough to cover the expense of publishing. 

An association had been formed in his neighborhood of 
ministers of the different denominations, known as “‘Preach- 
ers’ meetings,” where essays were presented by them set- 
ting forth their distinctive tenets, those of the deceased al- 
ways giving great prominence to the peculiar views of 
“ Friends,” the immediate present revelation of God to the 
souls of men, a free gospel ministry, etc., ete. 

His funeral was attended by many of these ministers, 
several of whom spoke loving words of his life-work and 
the Christian spirit he always manifested in his intercourse 
with them when his essays were sometimes severely criti- 
cised. 

The Society of Friends was also largely represented at 
the funeral, and several testimonies were borne by those in 
the ministry, Robert S. Haviland opening with the text, 
“And Enoch walked with God and he was not, for God took 
him,” deceased having passed from the sleep of rest to the 
body, to awake in the life beyond, so that it could be said 
of a truth * he did not see death.” 


A LIFE-LONG FRIEND. 


SMEDLEY.—Seventh month 30th, 1890, of cholera in- 
fantum, Eleanor H., aged four months, youngest daughter 
of Dr. Isaac G. and Elizabeth H. Smedley, members of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


STABLER.—At his home, Roslyn, Montgomery county, 
Maryland, on the evening of Sixth month 7th, 1890, Henry 
Stabler, aged 72 years, formerly of Alexandria, Va., but for 
more than 46 years a resident of the neighborhood of Sandy 
Spring, Maryland. 

Asa member of this Monthly Meeting he was highly es- 
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teemed and beloved, filling the position of overseer, and 
afterwards of elder, to the satisfaction of his friends. 

He was the last survivor of the children of the late Ed- 
ward Stabler, so widely known and highly valued as a 
minister of our Society. L. 

STACK HOUSE.—On the morning of Eighth month Ist, 
1890, at his residence, near Howellville, Delaware county, 
Pa., Charles Dilworth Stackhouse, a son of the late Powell 
Stackhouse, in his 81st year. Formerly of Philadelphia. 

WILLIS.—At her late residence, near Poplar Ridge, 
Cayuga county, N. Y., Seventh month 22d, 1890, Susie V. 
wife of Howard C. Willis, in the 31st year of her age. 
terment at Friends’ grounds, Scipio. 


In- 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

WESTBURY QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tue New York Tribune of the 27th and 28th ultimo, 
contains a quite full account of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing of Westbury, held on the 26th and of the meet- 
ing for worship on the 27th. We make extracts 
from it below, with occasional omissions and emenda- 
tions. 

Westbury meeting-house is situated about one 
mile from Westbury station, on the main line of the 
Long Island Railroad. It is pleasantly situated in a 
fine old grove of oak trees. The present building is 
about eighty years old, and was erected on the site of 
another meeting-house. In the graveyard attached 
are buried many people whose names have been 
well known in New York. The Willets, Cocks, and 
Hicks families are all largely represented. Elias 


Hicks lived about four miles away, at Jericho, and a 
number of his relatives live near. 
It was in a pouring rain that the Friends gath- 


ered at the meetinz-house on the 26th. After about 
twenty minutes’ silence John W. Onderdonk, of New 
York, arose and made a brief address. In answer to 
the question: “Why do we come together?” “we 
are told,” he said, “that the Society is diminishing 
in numbers and in interest. The way to overcome 
this tendency is to listen for the prompting of the 
still, small voice in our souls, and let our light be 
shown by opening the eyes of the blind, and break- 
ing the bonds of those that are enslaved by customs 
and forms.” 

Aaron M. Powell arose and introduced his topic 
by describing a recent visit to the meeting-house 
which he had attended when a boy, and where he 
found on his return that one person, now a middle- 
aged woman, but a companion of his boyhood, con- 
stituted the main part of the meeting. Continuing, 
he said: “At that meeting-house, plain, simple, beau- 
tiful in its surroundings, this one person often sat 
alone and in silence. It brought the question home 
to my mind of our religion. Is it a faith which our 
experience justifies? If it is justified, then we can 
but contemplate such meetings with solicitude, solici- 
tude not only for our own body, but for the plain 
and simple religion of the world outside. Where is 
the youthful succession that should be depended 
upon to keep up the meetings numerically? If they 
depart the meetings must invariably be discontinued, 
and the discontinuance of the meetings will be a loss 
to society at large. Let us see whether this simple 
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introversion of spirit that we practice is adequate to 
our religious needs. Has this simple faith a place in 
the hurry and rush of the world of to-day? To me 
such conditions make it all the more precious. 

“Tn this world we have a mass of people without 
any religious education, who are beyond the reach of 
the Church. What is our duty toward them? Ithas 
been said that our numbers are lessening. Why is 
it? Has not our simple faith been held more asa 
beloved tradition than as a working religion of to- 
day ? We have been drawn along with the rush of 
the times so much that we have lost much of the 
benefit of our beautiful faith. We should not be sur- 
prised, then, because our young people, whom we 
have to depend upon for the future of the Society, 
have left us. They have gone where a certain kind 
of activity was offered. We must give them some- 
thing to do. I hold, with a great English religious 
writer, that being is greater than doing, and if we 
are to have a future as a people, and I believe we 
shall, to me it will be in broadening our work and 
giving our members plenty to do, and there is plenty 
to be done for this great, uneducated, degraded 
mass.” 

A. M. Powell was followed by John Keyes, an 
aged Friend, who spoke for a short time on the abuse 
of the gifts God had bestowed upon us. Then Frances 
Newlin Williams arose and invoked all present to 
follow out the saying of the text: “ For this end was 
I born, for this came I into the world to bear witness 
to the truth.” “The foundation stone of our So- 
ciety,” she said, “ isthat God isa spirit. Let us re- 
member that we are children of the living God and 
go forth and teach His word by doing good. Do not 
put it off. Each little act of duty is a step in the 
right direction.” Elias H. Underhill did not wish us 
to hide our light under a bushel, because he thought 
there was good in the Society, and not from any 
denominational pride. We should follow the exam- 
ple of the Great Teacher, who did not leave others to 
learn by intuition, but went forth and taught. 

The meeting for business followed. Certain pro- 
posed changes in the discipline, introduced at the 
meeting in Fourth month, were referred to a com- 
mittee. 

At the meeting for worship, First-day morning, 
Isaac Hicks was the first speaker. He warned his 
hearers against the danger of “ being satisfied with 
where we stand at the present time, instead of seek- 
ing for a higher knowledge of the intellectual and 
spiritual.” He told his hearers that they must culti- 
vate both the intellectual and spiritual to attain the 
highest knowledge of the latter: that they go hand 
in hand together. And yet they should not strive 
after uniformity in religious life, for as Elias Hicks 
had said: “ Uniformity is conformity, and con- 
formity is death,—death to the spiritual life.” 

Samuel B. Haines arose soon after Isaac Hicks had 
taken his seat and spoke for some time from the text, 
“Now abideth faith, hope, and love, but the greatest 
of these is love.” He told of the uncertainty of this 
life and the need of preparation for the life to come, 
and urged all Friends to obey the dictates of the 
voice within. 
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Aaron M. Powell then spoke about the Friends’ 
belief and how effective it would be if they lived 
closely by it. In part he said: “If we knew that on 
to-morrow there awaited us a sealed message which 
would affect our lives ever afterward for good, with 
what expectation we would look forward to it. Thus 
we see we are all desirous for what is good, though 
we are sometimes mistaken as to what will be right 
in theend. We are not to-day merely Friends. Our 


thought and desire is that we may have this message | 


to which I have alluded. Listening and attending 
to the promptings of the Light within, it is possible 
for each one of us to hear a voice from on high as a 
guide and dependence. In theory, I suppose we are 
all agreed on substantially this view. I wonder how 
many of us, and to what extent we feel it. Tradi- 
tionally accepting it, personally believing it, how 
much do we know it? That constitutes its value to 
us. But what shall be the test ? 
how far we are affected by such a Divine presence 
operating in ourselves? Young or old, we are all de- 
pendent children, always seeking, but often making 
mistakes, with this beautiful love all about us. 

“A short time ago I was going up the Hudson on 
a steamboat and near me there was a young child 
with its mother. At the beginning of the journey 
the little one was alive to all the beautiful and strange 
scenery and surroundings. By and by, when the 
novelty began to wear off, the child became weary 
and restless, while the mother was watchful, tender, 
and kind. As the journey progressed the child be- 
came so disturbed that it was uncomfortable for the 
mother and all in its vicinity. The mother took it 
upin her arms, and soon it fell asleep. I sympa- 
thized with both mother and child. But, after a 
while, as it lay in its mother’s arms, I thought what 
an illustration of the Divine love. We all have our 
trials, and I wonder how much we can make this 
simple faith of ours and our fathers’ available in such 
extremities. I wish that we all could have a living 
faith in our Heavenly Father. True character comes 
from Christian service, not alone from Christian be- 
lief. 
Great Leader it must be one of service. It is true 
that it is first personal, but it extends from the indi- 
vidual to society. George Fox,the great disciple of 


our faith, was a doer, and while our body grows nu- | with less fear and trembling; but with the mo- 


merically less its principles are becoming widespread. 


It is not enough to recognize the good of the past, | knees turn a somersault, owing to the motion of the 


but the present needs our thoughts.” 

Joseph T. McDowell and Elias H. Underhill both 
spoke briefly and the meeting closed. 
noon, the Committee of the Philanthropic Union 


arranged for participation inthe G Jonf ce, | : ; 
g we partie e General Conference, | near the Unter den Linden, our first movement the 


at Pendleton, Ind.,in Ninth month, and a conference 
of the Temperance Committee was held. 


—A note from our friend John J. Cornell, dated 
Eighth month 29, says: “ It has been suggested that 
I send you the information, for the Friends who may 
be particularly interested, that I have been granteda 
minute by Rochester Executive Meeting to attend 
Illinois Yearly Meeting, also to attend and appoint 
meetings and visit families of isolated Friends with- 


How shall we know | 
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| MayYence at last ! 


| with our luggage. 


| cultivated. 


in its limits, as way may open, in the States of Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas.” 


—At Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, held at Norris- 
town, on the 31st ult., Watson Tomlinson, of Byberry, 
was present, and was drawn forth to the edification 


| and satisfaction of the meeting, at length. His at- 


tendance was unannounced ; he had felt, he said, a 
call to be there at that time. The meeting, notwith- 
standing the heat, included eighty to one hundred 
persons,—about three-fifths being on the women’s 
side. Representatives were appointed to the Quar- 
terly Meeting, and other routine business, mostly in 
men’s branch, received attention. 


—At Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, N. J., held Sev- 
enth month 29th, our friend, Joel Borton, obtained a 
minute to visit Bucks Quarterly Meeting,-+to be held 
at Falls, on the 28th of the present month. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SIGHTS AND PLACES IN BERLIN. 
Drespen, June 29, 1890. 

The hotel was so near the boat- 
landing that we walked up to it, following a truck 
Soon even the Rhine faded from 
our minds, and we slept soundly; and as for May- 
ence, all we saw of it was its lights at night and some 
narrow, crooked streets and funny courtyards as we 
drove to the station in the morning. The road by 
which we went to Berlin passed through no well- 
known town except Frankfort, but the country is 
magnificently hilly, the hills covered with forests of 
pine and cedar, and the fields, for the most part, well 
Whole fields of poppies and mustard, 
interspersed with what looked like larkspur and 
corn-flowers, enlivened the landscape the entire day. 
There are no dining-cars on these German trains, 
but you may depend upon it, nevertheless, that in 
Germany the inner man is not neglected. At every 
considerable station, trays came out to the train 
laden with sandwiches, cherries and strawberries, 


ee ca | beer and coffee; and at Nordhausen the conductor 
If our Christianity is to be of the type of the | 


| brought me the dinner he had ordered by telegraph, 


on a large tray, in covered dishes, everything hot and 
palatable. The dinner included three courses, and 
would have been delicious could one have eaten it 


mentary expectation of seeing the tray on one’s 


train, the arrangement had its drawbacks. 


In the after- | 


We reached Berlin towards evening, and were 


| glad to end our ride, for the country in the northern 


part is exceedingly flat and bare. Finding we were 


next morning was toward that famous street. We 


| were prepared for disappointment, having heard of 
| the disappointment of others, and it was just as well. 


| 
| 


It is a broad, clean street, with two rows of lindens, 
not so very large, down the centre. The shops are 
not so fine nor the buildings so large and high as on 
some of the other streets, and it is short; from the 
Brandenburg Gate at one end to the Bridge at the 
other is not, I should think, over a fifteen minutes’ 
rapid walk. Berlin officials must be late risers, for 
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none of the show-places open before ten, and most of 
them not before eleven, so one’s sight-seeing cannot 
begin so very early. The Royal Museum took our 
first attention, the chief attraction for us being the 
art gallery, in one small room of which are five of 
Raphael’s Madonnas. The beautiful picture of St. 
Anthony of Padua with the Christ-child, by Murillo, 
is also here, and a portrait of Charles the First’s 
children by Van Dyck, guite different from the one 
we see photographed. In this, besides the three 
children in the foreground, one of whom, by the 
way, caresses an immense hound, there are two chil- 
dren’s figures in the background, This painting we 
could not find photographed, though we searched for 
it far and near. There was a charming head by Rn- 
bens, a portrait of his own child, a plump little curly 
poll. Another place of interest was the Royal li- 
brary, to the reading-room of which we penetrated 
without meeting any one to gay us nay, but found no 
women reading there. It issaid to require long effort 
and much red tape for a woman to get permission to 
read here. Having come so far, we asked to see the 
rest of the library, but it was after the hour for clos- 
ing and it looked as if our request might not be 
granted. Then we produced a card from Librarian 
Poole. “Ah!” said the young and bushy-locked li- 
brarian, “ The author of the Index to Periodicals?” 
“The same,” we rejoined, scenting success ; and sure 
enough, in a few minutes, a much-amused attendant 
in uniform bowed us out of the reading-room into 
the “stack,” or book-rooms. And here we saw treas- 
ures! The first printed prayer-book, Luther’s Bible, — 
a ponderous tome in vellum,—room after room of 
MSS., all bound, among them the Nuremburg Chroni- 
cle, and, taken down at random from the shelves, a 
volume of letters written by Gethe. The immense 
catalogue was also shown to us, and then with a dou- 
ceur to the attendant, to whom our German must al- 
ready have been a sufficient reward for his pains, we 
departed to extend ourconquests further. From the 
library to the palace of the “old Kaiser,” as every 
one calls him in Berlin, is but a step. Here, under 
the guidance of a woman who made explanations in 
German, and accompanied by a reverential group of 
her fellow-countrymen, we passed through those 
rooms of the palace which are shown to visitors. 
They are furnished with magnificence, for the most 
part, but are not large, and all seemed crowded with 
furniture and costly bric-a-brac, much of which, so 
far as we could gather, had been presented by the 
Pope and the Czar. The room at whose window the 
old Kaiser used to show himself in his last days to 
the crowds who gathered on Unter den Linden, is per- 
haps the cosiest of all. There was his writing-table, 
the paper with the imperial crest still lying there as 
if awaiting the pressure of the accustomed hand; the 
photographs and portraits of members of the family, 
and mementoes of this one and that one, all gave a 
homelike air to the room, and we cared much more for 
this corner than for the rooms in which stood the 
Pope’s mosaic tables and the Czar’s malachite vases. 
At every turn there seemed to be a picture or bust of 
Queen Louise, and a wax mask of her face, taken 


| 


brows and eyelashes fastened on. Our German com- 
panions greeted every piece of information with an 
awe-struck, “Ach, so!” and one old lady said sadly 
as she left each room, “ Wundervoll!” “ Wunder- 
schén !” as if she were going to cry. 

Berlin is full of cafés, and we found one quite to 
our mind where we sat upon a raised platform, 
shaded by vines from the view of passers in the 
street, and had a good cup of tea, the first we had 
been able to drink in Germany. 

Once through the Brandenburg Gate you are in 
the Thier-garten, Berlin’s Park, created from the 
former royal hunting-forest. On a sunny day it must 
be more than beautiful, but in cloudy or damp 
weather, one carries away the impression that mala- 
ria must lurk in the dense undergrowths and around 
the ponds,—there is so much shade. The under- 
growth is not cut out, as in our parks, but allowed to 
grow, especially along the edges of the drives, so that 
one can scarcely see through it. We felt strongly 
tempted to advise the nursemaids who were trund- 
ling babies in the walks to take them somewhere 
where it wasn’t so damp. 

Past the Column of Victory, erected after the 
Franco-Prussian war, we drove on to the end of the 
Garten and into Charlottenburg, an interesting sub- 
urb, where stands the Mausoleum erected by Kaiser 
Wilhelm to his parents. We arrived at the spot a 
half-hour too early, but the good-natured custodian 
got us chairs and made us comfortable under the 
trees, while he recited to us the royal lineage for sev- 
eral generations back,—a feat that filled us with ad- 
miration, for we had not been able to get it straight 
with our combined efforts. 

A crowd went in with us to view Rauch’s recum- 
bent statues in marble, of Friedrich Wilhelm III. 
and Queen Louise,—wonderfully fine figures, over 
which a blue light is thrown through the blue glass 
inserted in the wall of the entrance room. Every- 
thing in the room is of purest white marble, altar 
and crucifix and candelabra. Under this room, sa- 
cred to these two, rests the remains of Kaiser Wil- 
helm and his wife, Augusta, who died but a few 
months ago. 

Another morning we gave to Pottsdam. Here a 
surprise awaited us. Our guide took us into the 
Church of Peace, whither I followed rather reluc- 
tantly, not knowing that there was aught there of 
particular interest, and showed us the tomb of Fred- 
erick III., Germany’s peaceful prince, where he lies 
with his two voung sons, Waldemar and Sigismund. 
Before the door of the vault hung a profusion of 
wreaths tied with rich ribbons bearing inscriptions. 
It seems fitting that he should lie in a church of that 
name. 

The present Emperor, we found, had just taken a 
train at the station, and crowds of people, including 
women and children, were stopping through the rain 
to see the wonderful sight. Bismarck once wrote: 
“The German folk-spirit is through and through 
monarchical,” and we thought he must be right, to 
judge from the adoration paid to crowned heads, the 
thorough knowledge of all the ramifications of Ho- 


after death, was shown, with artificial blond eye- | henzollern genealogy which we found among the 
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people, and the multitude of photographs everywhere 
of every one with a drop of royal blood in his veins. 
I must be just enough, however, to state that photo- 
graphs of Bismarck and Von Moltke were also plen- 
tiful. 

Sans Souci we found open and our guide took us 
through it, speaking English murderously, but very 
fast. The terraces and colonnades, the gilt and fres- 
coed rooms, the souvenirs of Frederick and Voltaire 
in almost every room, were scarcely sufficient to dis- 
pel the gloom as we were shown the chair, the bed, 
the room in which this king and that, and their 
queens had died. It seems that Sans Souci (without 
care) was not sans souci after all. 

Voltaire’s room, frescoed with grinning apes and 
wise-looking parrots, by Frederick’s order, after their 
disagreement, was grotesque enough. In the corri- 
dor our notice of some quite uncomfortable-look ing 
little sofas drew forth the explanation that they had 
served for pages’ seats in Frederick’s time and had 
had wider seats; but the king one day finding a page 


asleep on one of them had ordered them made nar- 
rower, so that they might not suggest repose. While | 


we were still feeling that we owed Frederick one for 
this we came upon something that rather softened our 
hearts toward him,—the graves of his dogs, all hon- 
ored with stones, from which, however, time had al- 
most effaced the names. 

Towering above the terraces still stands the gi- 
gantic windmill whose owner could not be bribed to 
sell it, even to the king. It was once deprived of one 
set of arms by a storm, and these hang helpless 
and heavy by its side. The others looked so large 
and clumsy that it seemed as if nothing but a gale 
could do anything with them. 

It is but three hours from Berlin to Dresden, and 
we reached the latter place in the evening and were 
glad to get at once to our rooms and to bed. Even 
the chambermaids seemed glad to see us, and our 
rooms were so neat and cosy that we began to realize 
the truth of what we had been told, that Dresden 
was the most homelike city in Germany. Here first 
we found in our rooms the porcelain stove, tall, 
white, and gleaming monumentally from its corner. 
To wake in the night and see one of these tower- 
ing white things at your feet gives you the queer sen- 
sation of lying looking up at your tomb-stone. 

My last thought before sleeping was ‘‘ To-morrow 
we shall see the Sistine Madonna!” And to-morrow 
we did, making straight for room A, in which the 
painting stands, as soon as we entered the gallery. I 
had heard that people entered the room on tip-toe, did 
not speak, and went out shedding tears; but I did 
not find this to be the case. 
seemed as if the men must have ordered new and 
heavy shoes for the occasion, and there was enough 
whispering and even talking to be quite annoying. 
One very rude party of people sat just outside the 
door and laughed at the expressions on the faces of 
those within. One thing, however, was noticeable, 


the longer people staid the quieter they grew. At | 
first, I could see only the beautiful coloring and ad- | 
mire the composition, but gradually from all else my 
attention was concentrated on the two central faces 
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and figures, standing out against the white light of 
the immediate background. I could not but wonder 


| if the frequenters of tho Sistine chapel in,Raphael’s 


time had not felt as if gazing at a true vision when 


| this picture of a vision was first presented{to them. 


There have been many interpretations of the look in 


_ the Virgin’s face,—to me, it could only be expressed 


by the words, “ But Mary pondered these things in 
her heart.” The child has the look that many chil- 
dren have who are older than their years,—a look 


| not at you, but beyond and above you, as if prescient 


of the years to come. To me, his is the more wonder- 
ful face of the two. 


The other world-famous pictures in this gallery 


| are many, but one’s thoughts keep turning back to 


this little room, and if one is fortunate enough, as I 
was, to have five minutes there alone, one carries 
away a recollection never to be effaced. 

Carlo Dolci’s St. Cecilia and Correggio’s Holy 
Light were the two other pictures before which we 
paused longest. The charm of the former is much 
heightened by the beautiful warm browns in the hair 
and dress of the figure. There were other St. Ce- 
cilias, 2 fine copy of Raphael’s, and an original by 
Rubens, the latter clothed in all his ruddy flesh-tints 
but thinner than most of his figures. Her head is 
thrown back in an attitude of rapt inspiration, and 
while she looks less of a saint than the Dolci,she 
looks more of a musical enthusiast. 

Before the loveliness of the Holy Night, every 
woman, at least, must pause sympathetically. The 
light that radiates from the figure of the child shines 
dazzlingly around the mother and is reflected upon 
the faces of those who stand about, marveling. The 
love in the Madonna’s face is the key-note of the pic- 


| ture, it seemed to us. 


We spent hours in the gallery, not realizing until 
we came out, how tired we were. One may dissipate 


| in picture-seeing as in anything else. 


Our first evening in Dresden we spent at the 
Wiener Garten, celebrated for its military band, and 
listened to waltzes and marches, seated with a lot of 
other people at small tables, eating and drinking. 

We had heard much admiration of the German 


| family custom of dining and supping in these gardens, 
| taking their beer together, etc., but we saw none of it. 
| A few young men had their sweet-hearts, a few old 


ones their wives, but there were no children or what 
you might call family groups; the men were mostly 
alone, or with one another. Going home we ven- 


tured to mount to the top of the street-car, seeing 
| there were women already there, and had acharming 


| ride home, looking down into the cafés and gardens, 
On the contrary, it | 


the delicatessem-shops, etc. 
When we left our comfortable quarters in Dres- 
den, our last stop in Germany, we cast regretful 


| glances backward, exclaiming inwardly, “ Dresden 


forever!” Summing up Germany as briefly as may 
be, its finest things to me are the paintings and music 


| and the roses, its most comfortable things the cafés 


and luscious cherries, and its funniest thing the full- 


| dress of the waiters in the gardens. 


When a new man is bired, he is probably put into 


| the cast-off shell of his dismissed predecessor, whether 
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it fit or not. In consequence, his coat sleeves are 
likely to be down over his hand, and his trousers, be- 
tween his foot and the knee, look like an accordion, 
his vest is quite too long already. 


Mary W. PLuMMeEr. 


THE DEATH OF CLINTON B. FISK. 
Tue enclosed account of the last moments of Clinton 


B. Fisk, (late Prohibition candidate for President), | 


has appeared in a late number of the Scranton (Pa.) 

People. A Methodist in his religious belief, he has 

left so much to instruct and encourage the faithful of 

all denominations that I submit it for publication in 

the columns of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

Respectfully, L. W. H. 
Norristown, Pa. 





On the last Monday evening of his life, turning 
to his wife, Gen. Fisk remarked: “ I overheard you 
say I was slipping away from you. Do you think 
my heart trouble will hasten my death?” 
scarce waiting any reply, he said: “ We will shape 
things for living or dying. To live is Christ; to die 
is gain.” From time to time he was heard to say 
over and over again: “It is all right; It is all 
right!” 

“ Christ made it possible,” he said once, “for all 
men to grow and be better. The more of his spirit 
we have, the less these things trouble us.” 

Thinking of the Prohibition cause, he declared: 
“It is worthy of the fight for a great principle against 
such odds,” and as often he had before done on the 
platform, he recited the stanza : 


“ High hopes, that burned like stars sublime, 

Go down the heights of freedom, 

And true hearts perish in the time 
We bitterliest need ’em ; 

But never sit we down and say 
There’s nothing left but sorrow ; 

We walk the wilderness to-day, 
The promised land to-morrow.” 


Thinking of sorrow and affliction, he said, pres- | 


ently: “Out of it all there comes greater trust, 
greater patience with each other.” Mindful of those 
about him, he remarked: “ The experiences which 
have come to us as a family have been great. I trust 
we may all get home to our own home, thanking God 
for all his blessings, and giving him great glory.” 

“ No one of us may know,” he commented, refer- 
ring to his near departure, “ why it is, but it is all in 
God’s hands. It is so strange that I should have 
been cut down just in the midst of my life-work. 
There seemed so much to do, and I had felt that the 
few years allotted me could be spent in better service 
to him. So may he keep us and strengthen us and 
guide us all, no wanderer lost, the list all unbroken, 
to sing the song of redemption, through Christ Jesus, 
in the land where there shall be no sickness, no sor- 
row, nor death, nor tears, for God’s own hand shall 
wipe all tears away.” And this was uttered with 
both hands uplifted, as if in benediction upon the 
family gathered around him, and then he tenderly 
recited : 


Then, | 
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“When gathering clouds around, I view, 
When days grow dark, and friends are few, 
On him I lean, who not in vain 
Experienced every human pain, 

Who knowest all my anxious fears, 
And counts and treasures all my tears.” 

“Tears counted!” he said, “ even our tears!” 

He asked what time it was, and was answered: 
“seven o’clock!” “In the morning?” asked he. 
“No; the evening,” he was answered. A smile 
passed over his face, and very fervently he recited 
the verse beginning, “ Lead, kindly light.” 

In a moment the church bells began to ring, and 
quietly, earnestly he said, “‘ The bells of heaven will 


| be ringing soon.” 


To his wife he paid such tribute in the presence 
of children and grandchildren, as a nature so ap- 
preciative as his, would yield so loyal and strong a 
nature as hers. The housemaid was also called in 
and remembered with a parting word; and to the 
physician who attended him in his last illness he 
spoke in glowing terms of gratitude for his care and 
constancy. “ You have been physician and friend,” 
he said finally ; “ may you hereafter be both a healer 
of the bodies and a healer of the souls of men.” 

It is not to the discredit of Dr. Wilcox, that he 
bowed his head upon his patient’s hands when re- 
ceiving this message, and sobbed like achild. “I sup- 
pose you have often witnessed such scenes as this, 
doctor?” Mrs. Park said to the physician, when the 
farewells had all been said. “Never” was the 
answer; “I have never known anything like this.” 
By and by, when all had withdrawn at the physi- 
cian’s request, that sleep might intervene, if possible, 
Mrs. Park lingering near, though out of sight, heard 
her father pray: “ Oh Lord, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me, and let me live yet a few years 
longer to honor thee better and serve thee more.” 
So he coveted life, not for himself, but that through 
it he might glorify the giver of life. But he did not 
fear death or dread it. 

When he yielded life at last, on Wednesday 
morning, after another night and day of intermit- 
tent suffering, and occasional semi-unconsciousness, 
whereto the excessive heat had lent a final element 


of discomfort, his wife and daughter were faithfully 
at his side. 


“ Don’t you like to have Mary sit by and 
fan you?” asked Mrs. Fisk. And beaming at both 
with a final look of recognition and gratitude, which 
they will forever remember, he said with love’s own 
emphasis, “Always,” then turned himself a little, and 
gently breathed bis last. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE LOCATION OF THE GEORGE SCHOOL. 
I wisn to make a few remarks relating to the location 
of the George School. Some friends think it very 
important that it be near Philadelphia; others, who 
have not given publicity to their views, believe it 
would be better, and more conducive to the efficiency 
and good order of the school to be more retired, 
farther away from the turmoil and many distractions 
incident to the vicinity of a great city. Many friends 
think it has been a great disadvantage to Swarth- 
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more to be so near the city as to tempt the residents 
to amusements and diversions, too many trains run- 
ning late at night to distract the attention of the pu- 
pils to the unprofitable excitements of a large city. 

Benjamin Hallowell, when consulted as to the lo- 
cation and management of anagricultural college said : 
“T recommend that it should not be near a large city 
nor too convenient to a railroad station or steamboat 
landing.” A more retired situation among a simple, 
plain people, where the moral tone of society is high, 
elevated by long contact with Friends who have in 
simplicity, earnestly and faithfully upheld their and 
our important testimonies, would be more conducive 
to fostering an interest in these testimonies, without 
which literary attainment is of no avail. A good 
healtiny situation and an abundant supply of pure wa- 
ter are requisites not to be dispensed with. These ad- 
vantages far overbalance any inconvenience of pat- 
rons or committees in reaching the school. In this 
day of cheap and easy travel, the time and expense 
of reaching the more retired sites is not much, and 
we think those who make proximity to the city so 
important are sacrificing the greater advantages to 
the less. Property, the cost of living, and most of the 
needed supplies are cheaper farther from the city ; 
with far less temptations to infringe the order and 
rules of the school. 

D. Ferris. 
West Grove, Pa., Seventh month 28. 


NOTES ON FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 

Tue Boarding and Day School at Newtown Square, 
Delaware county, Pa., established some three or four 
years ago, will be for the coming year in charge of 
Elizabeth Lloyd, who was formerly at Buckingham, 
and for two years past has taught Friends’ School at 
Easton, Md. As she isa teacher of experience, the 
school at Newtown Square, which has encountered 
some adverse circumstances, will, it is hoped, be en- 
larged and strengthened. There are arrangements 
made for the accommodation of boarding as well as 
day pupils, and the neighborhood is pleasant and 
healthful. The Yearly Meeting Committee gives the 
school supervision, in cooperation with the local 
com nittee. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
ABIDE WITH ME. 
Deak Lord, with yearning soul and tearful voice, 
And saddening thoughts, I humbly ask of Thee, 
To cheer my sorrow, bid my heart rejoice, 
And grant my prayer, that Thou’lt “Abide with me.” 


I’ve wandered oft from Thee in search of flowers,— 
Of peerless beauty,—so they seemed to me; 

But even in my weakest, wantonest hours, 

My soul has cried, “ Lord, come Abide with me.” 


Thou art my Father, I thy erring child, 
Perversely wilful,—striving ceaselessly 
To shun obedience to Thy bidding mild,— 
Still, yearningly I cry, “Abide with me.” 


The feathered hosts, the cattle on the hills, 

The twinkling stars, the flowerets on the lea; 
The babbling brooks, the thousand sparkling rills, 
All speak of Thee, Dear Lord; “Abide with me.” 








I cannot think of Thee with aught of fear, 

A loving Father Thou wilt always be; 

Thou’lt heal all sorrow, wash away the tear; 
Dear Lord and Father, come, “Abide with me.” 


Abide with me. Teach me to love Thee more; 
Increase my strength ; a cheerful heart give me ; 
That I may hourly, daily, evermore 

Know Thou hast heard my cry, “Abide with me.” 


Teach me to love my brethren with a heart 

Of sweet compassion for their misery ; 

That I may be more nearly as Thou art, 

And learn to know Thou wilt “Abide with me.” 


I know not why sad thoughts so oft arise 
Amid creation’s wonders, why should we 
So lonely fe el, and tears come to our eyes, 
And the soul ery aloud, “Abide with me?” 


God does abide with us. We cannot go 
Where He is not, and through eternity 
The “still, small Voice,” in accents soft and low, 
Will sweetly whisper, * I Abide with thee.” 
C. H. RoBERTs. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


THE PLAY-HOUSE OF YOUTH. 
DEEP in the wood I made a house 

Where no one knew the way ; 
I carpeted the floor with moss, 

Aud there I loved to play. 


I heard the bubbling of the brook ; 
At times an acorn fell, 

And far away a robin sang 
Deep in a lonely dell. 


I seta rock with acorn cups ; 
So quietly I played, 

A rabbit hopped across the moss, 
And did not seem afraid. 


That night before I went to bed 

I at my window stood, 
And thought how dark my house must be 
Down in the lonesome wood. 


— Katharine Pyle, in St. Nicholas. 


COMPENSATION. 
CROOKED and dwarfed the tree must stay, 
Nor lift its green head to the day, 
Till useless growths are lopped away. 


And thus doth human nature do, 
Till it hath careful pruning too, 
It cannot grow up straight and true 


For, but for chastenings severe, 
No soul could ever tell how near 
God comes to whom He loveth here. 


Without life’s ills we could not feel 
The blessed change from woe to weal, 
For only the wounded limb can heal. 


The sick and suffering learn below 
That which the whole can never know 
Of the soft hand that soothes their woe. 


And never man is blest as he 
Who freed from some infirmity 
Rejoices in his liberty. 
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He sees with new and glad surprise 
The world that round about him lies, 
Who slips the bandage from his eyes, 


And comes from where he long hath lain, 
Comes from the darkness and the pain, 
Out into God’s full light again. 

And life’s great depths are soonest stirred 
In him who hath but seldom heard 

The magic of a loving word. 

One who is little used to such, 

Can surely tell us best how much 

There is in a kind smile or touch. 


’Tis like the spring-wind from the south 
Or water to the fevered mouth, 
Or sweet rain falling after drouth. 


By him the deepest rest is won, 
Who toils beneath a noon-day sun 
Faithful until his work is done. 


And watchers through the weary night 
Have learned how pleasantly the light 
Of morning breaks upon the sight. 


And other lips can never taste 
The draught like that he finds at last 
Who seeks it in the burning waste. 


We learn at last how good and brave 
Was the dear friend we could not save 
When he has slipped into the grave. 


And after He has come to hide 
Our lambs upon the other side, 
We know our Shepherd and our Guide. 


And thus by ways not understood, 
Out of each dark vicissitude 
God brings us compensating 


good. 


For Faith perfected is, by fears, 
And souls renew they youth with years, 
And Love looks into heaven through tears 


Phebe Cary 


WHAT OUGHT A COLLEGE COURSE TO 
ACCOMPLISH ?' 

Anout this time of year the air all over the land is 
full of the eloquence of the commencement orator. 
I have culled a few subjects from late periodicals: 
“The Ethics of Evolution,” “A Critical Inquiry into 
the Value and Adaptability of Locke’s Essay on the 
Human Understanding,” with more equally absurd. 
If I were twenty years younger I might be so bold 
as to attempt the solution of some of the deep prob- 
lems which have long perplexed the world’s philoso- 
phers, but the twenty years have passed and I can- 
not do it. I have no advice to give. In the first 
place, I do not know what sort of advice young 
women need ; and advice is of no use apart from ex- 
perience, the experience being of much greater value 
than the advice. I am very glad that so many young 
women are in college, and I wish that the number 
may greatly increase. 

In considering the work which our colleges are 
~~ 1 Abstract of the address of Professor Ira Remsen, of Johns 
Hopkins University (acting President, in the absence of Presi- 
dent Gilman), at the Commencement exercises of Bryn Mawr 
College, Sixth month 5th, 1890.—From The Student. 
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doing, the question naturally comes up,“ What ought 
a college course to accomplish?” And then we may 
inquire whether, in general, the desired end is ac- 
complished. As to the first of these queries, several 
more or less distinct views may be held. It may be 
claimed that a student goes to college to learn, that 
is, to be crammed with facts; or that the purpose of 
college training is to develop the thinking power; or 
that a college education should be of such sort as will 
stand the student in good stead in earning his bread 
and butter. All of these are desirable ends, but none 
is sufficient in itself. As to the relative importance 
of the first and second, opinions are changing. It is 
now pretty generally conceded that the chief aim 
should be to enforce the necessity for clear thought, 
and help the student to gain the power of thinking 
clearly. Of course a goodly store of knowledge will 
be accumulated in the process of training. But if 
our first aim is to impart knowledge, the chances are 
that in a large proportion of cases the effect on the 
thinking power will be the reverse of desirable. The 
vast potential energy of a mountain mass is useless 
because there is no practical way of converting it 
into motion. So the ability to use learning is the 
only justification for its possession. Unless we have 
the power of clear thought, potential learning cannot 
be converted into kinetic usefulness. 

Schools do not train boys to think, but so much 
the opposite that the average boy on leaving school 
is less able to answer a common-sense question than 
if he had never been at school. In short, when he 
enters college he can do anything better than think. 
Schools are improving in this respect, but the im- 
provement is hindered by the torture which colleges 
compel the preparatory schools to inflict on their in- 
nocent victims. So much knowledge is required that 
cramming becomes necessary, and training impossi- 
ble. The wonder is not that they come out of the or- 
deal unable to think, but that they survive it. If, 
then, the power to use one’s mind is the object of col- 
lege training, how discouraging is the start! 

The old idea of college education was to give the 
student, during his four years, some knowledge of 
every department of human learning. When very 
little was known besides classics and mathematics, 
the problem was easy. As knowledge increased, the 
course must be correspondingly extended, until it 
covered so many subjects that any knowledge beyond 
a smattering of each became impossible. Skimming 
of course gives one the cream,so our new-fledged 
A.B. was ready to give an opinion on any question 
whatever. A young man came to me one day and 
said he had a new theory of coal which he wanted 
to talk about. I asked him what he knew about 

“Know!” said he, “I did not suppose a the- 
ory necessarily depended on knowledge of the sub- 
ject.” Some one has said that the facts which are 
cited in support of theories are of two kinds, real and 
imaginary. It is of the first importance to be able to 
distinguish the real from the imaginary. 

All scientific thought involves some idea of the 
constitution of matter. The theory of the old phil- 
osophers was beautiful in its simplicity. Aristotle 
supposed that all things were made up of four ele- 


coal. 
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ments, earth, air, fire, and water. His successors 
added a fifth, the ether, the most subtle of all. Hence 
our word quintessence. All metals were supposed to 
be derived from sulphur and quicksilver. Things 
they thought, must be made of things. Now we talk 
of the properties of things, and have no theory of the 
relation between elements, though we have extended 
the list to seventy. At first glance we are inclined 
to regret the destruction of the beautiful theory. 
But only imaginary facts are lost. In this respect 
each individual is a type of the race. As we sorrow- 
fully relinquish the bold generalizations of youth we 
may find comfort in the reflection that we are suffer- 
ing no loss of real facts. 

In order to escape the evils of the old way the 
elective system has been introduced into many col- 
leges. One of the chief benefits derived from this 
plan is that thorongh knowledge in one branch 
teaches humility in regard to others. The free elec- 
tive system supposes the power of wise choice, and 
that is unfortunately often lacking. We at Johns 
Hopkins, with a view to prevent students from 
making a dinner of dessert, framed a few rules for 


guidance, and there has resulted the well-known | 


group system which Bryn Mawr has adopted. This 
plan of allowing pupils to elect their major subjects 
in certain fixed combinations is perhaps not the best 
possible, but it is at least the result of careful study 
of real facts. 

No system will make good scholars of all, but we 
may fairly demand some definite result. First of all 
there must be ability to distinguish between real and 
sham facts. If we find a young man induging in 
wild speculations, we may fairly suspect defective 
training. A generation or two ago an audience of 
cultured people would lift up their hands in holy 
horror if the speaker uttered a false quantity, for cor- 
rect Latin quantities were the criterion of culture. 
The new criterion must be clear thought, the ability 
to distinguish imaginary facts from real ones. 

An important danger of the group system is the 
temptation to magnify the value of knowledge of 
such. To my first class I tried to teach all I knew. 
The result wofully disappointed me. I have been 
trying to reform ever since, and I have been simpli- 
fying eversince. I believe most of our colleges would 
do better if they would do less. And by all means 
resist the temptation to specialize. Narrowing be- 
gins soon enough. Learn to deal with any subject 
intelligently and clearly. 

Human knowledge has been likened to a sphere 
of light surrounded by an envelope of darkness. In 
biology our keenest research can never answer the 
query, “ What is life?” In chemistry the constitu- 
tion of matter will forever confront us, an unsolved 
mystery. Our exertions may enlarge the sphere of 
light, but the envelope of darkness must remain un- 
pierced. 


UNSELFISHNESS is a virtue which must be prac- 
ticed for its own sake. You gain nothing at all by 
it,—that is to say, no fame, no applause, no advantage 
in your position orin your business. A rich reward 
there is, but no profit.— Notes for Boys. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
[From the Monthly Register of the Association for Organ- 
izing Charity.] 
AT a stated meeting of the Sixth Ward District Association 
for Organizing Charity, held at 309 Branch street, July 9th, 
1890, the following tribute was unanimously agreed to and 
entered upon the minutes of the Association : 

Resolved, That it is with much sorrow and regret we re- 
cord the death of our late honored Secretary and respected 
co-laborer, Dr. Henry T. Child, who, with untiring energy, 
from the organization of this Society, labored zealously for 
its interests, proved his rare ability and sterling integrity 
in its cause. 

A Christian gentleman of irreproachable character, genial 
in manners and of cheerful disposition, he won the confi- 
dence of many, not only of the Society, but elsewhere in our 
country, where sympathy, love, and labor were needed. 
He leaves a sweet memory and an inspiration for all to 
faithfully labor for the alleviation of the unfortunate, and 
uplifting of humanity. 

The Board of Directors respectfully tender their sincere 
sympathy to his family in their bereavement, we realizing 
that their husband and father has not passed beyond the 
loving care of Him who was the source of his strength 
through a long and useful life. 

E. D. BARKER, President. 


SCARCE FRUIT AND HOT WEATHER. 


Tue hot weather is operating disastrously to Cali- 
fornia fruit outside of that State. It is said that 
Chicago is overloaded with the fruitin such a condi- 
tion that it is not fit toship further east. Despite ven- 
tilated cars and a plentiful supply of ice in the four 
or five days’ journey over the torrid plains to Chicago, 
the fruit is too much decayed or too ripe for further 
shipment. Peaches are more liable to feel the effects 
of the hot weather than other fruits, and it is said 
that the most recent shipments have reached Chicago 
almost worthless. On this account the Philadelphia 
market was almost bare of them on Saturday. What 
were sold brought about $2.50 a box. 

Announcement is made of a sale this morning by 
S.C. Cook & Co., the auctioneers, of a car load of 
California fruit, comprising 392 boxes of Crawford 
and strawberry peaches, 176 halfcrates of plums, and 
160 boxes of Bartlett pears. What condition the 
fruit isin is not known. It is stated that another 
car load is to be sold a day or two later. A couple of 
weeks ago a large consignment of apricots was sold 
at auction and brought but little more than sufficient 
to pay the freight. 

Bartlett pears, which this year are unusually large 
and fine and free from blemishes, kept in stock in 
this market, are considerably affected by the hot 
weather also, and are becoming soft to such an extent 
that holders are getting rid of them at as low as $2 a 
box, while green ones are held at $3 and $3.50. Plums, 
so far, have been keeping very well and prices are 
well maintained, ranging from $1.50 to $3 a crate. 
About the only California grapes in market are the 
Fontainbleau, a small white variety, which, like the 
grapes coming from the South, do not adhere to the 
stem, and are considered by some dealers objection- 
able on that account.—Philad’a Ledger. 
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